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THE SAGA OF A SCHOOL BUILDING 


Most anyone seeing this picture or reading this article will say"why, that's CENTER 
SCHOOL". But let's go back to the beginning...... . 

In 1855 the school in the center of the town was listed as District School #9--in 1866 this was 
changed to District #5 as a school near Chestnut St. was closed. 


In 1897, the law stated.."any child under 15 
being an habitual truant or wandering about in the 
streets and public places, having no lawful 
employment or business, not attending school and 
growing up in ignorance, shall be committed to some 
institution provided for the purpose for a term not 
exceeding two years"... 
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From 1873-1877 only one room was used. In the 
fall of 1877 through spring of 1884 both rooms had 
teachers. School was "ungraded" again in the fall of 
1884(one room). 

There was a 3 year High School in the upper 
room in 1894-1895, when it was reduced to a 2 year 
class. In 1899 this was dropped. In 1898 the first 
floor had 5 grades and the 2nd floor had the other 3 
grades plus the 2 year High School students. 
ie, in this day and age you often hear the term 
‘open classroom' but as you can see the open space 
classroom was in effect many years ago..... 

: In 1902 the 'common!' was graded. There were 

; 3 grades in each of the 3 rooms in "Massey" school. 
; The fourth room was used as a library. It existed 
here until 1928 when it was moved to the Town 
Hall. 
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The view you see here is of the first school in the 
center of town and was a one-room school which 
housed all 8 grades. It was located near Main and 
Common Streets and west of the police station. It 
was sold to Rev. Joseph T.Massey in 1873 when a 
new 2-story building was erected further down 
Common St. He paid $209.87 for it and moved it 
down to the corner of Mill St.,where a second Story 
was added. It still stands today in that same 
location,as a private residence. 


Center Library in the Center School before the 
’ present Library was built, Note the furnishings 
which would be worth considerable today. 


The view below shows the new 1873 building ; 
that Ichabod Cook built for $2600.00. The school 
was listed as "Grammar" and "Primary" in 1877. 


We would like to draw your attention to these 2(a, 8) 
pictures of Center School. One before and one after 
; renovation. It is our belief that the building was turned 
‘ and 2 more additional rooms were added to the left of 
the existing structure. 


Rev. Joseph T.Massey was honored and loved by 
everyone in the town and was elected to serve in 
many town offices. In 1887, during the 150th 
anniversary of the 1st Baptist Church, the school 
was named "MASSEY" in his honor. 


As in many small towns years ago-often there were 
as many as 3 generations of the same family who 
attended the same school.(Was this true in your 
family?) It certainly was in Bellingham. 


REFLECTIONS of STUDENTS (2nd generation) 
----ringing of the large bell to bring students into 
school at 9:00 
----Starting the school day with singing,prayer and 
Pledge of Allegiance 
----memorizing poetry--often whole spelling lessons 
and spelling as memorized(not in order given) 

----the smell of wet woolen mittens and socks drying 
on the steam pipes that ringed the classroom 
----teachers rubbing cold,numb toes of Ist graders in 
the winter to bring back circulation 

----the ever-present teacher's ruler to correct 
posture,mistakes, behavior,etc. 

----the pleasant smell of the green cleaning powder the 
janitor used on the floors 

----recess-time, when the teachers often joined us in 
play 

----the 'aggie'(marble) tournaments held in the school 
yard 

----performing on the TownHall stage; plays,dances, 
skits,etc. 


_ ----reciting poetry at the cemetery on Memorial Day 


----the school day lasting til 3:00 
REFLECTIONS of a TEACHER(3rd generation) 


The school year 1972-1973 was the end of school 
sessions in Center School. The 4 classes were all 5th 
graders. It was a year of transition for the teachers-- 
due to many circumstances(proposed opening of 
StallBrook school,health problems,and job relocation, 
etc.) The year started with Mrs. 
Wagner,Mrs.McCluskey,Mr. Scanlon and Mrs. 
Goldberg--it ended with Mr. Delaney,Mrs. Worsley, 
Mrs. Consigli and Mrs, Goldberg.(Do you 
remember?) Mr. Minichiello was Supt. of Schools at 
this time. 

Itinerant teachers for both Physical Education and 
Art visited the school once a week. Art supplies were 
stored in the boiler room. If weather permitted, phys- 
ical education classes were held outside on the 
playground. 

The current TownAnnex was still the TownBarn-- 
there was not much traffic and the area in back of the 
school was the play yard. 

Children, once a week visited the library (now our 
Historical Museum) Lunches were delivered to the 
school(hot or cold pack).The students went to the 
basement to collect their lunch and then returned to 
their classroom to eat at their desks. 

With the approval of the School Committee a bus 
was provided and 2 of the teachers, acting as 
instructors and chaperones held afterschool tennis 
lessons at the ForeCourts in South Bellingham for 
interested students. 


For several years the building stood vacant. In the 
; mid to late 1970s, it was renovated to house a variety 
, Of town offices. 

This article has been written because we wish to call 
| attention to the fact that this building has been slated 
; for demolition. 
| _ Anyone wanting to see a piece of history or take 
; pictures should take advantage of this historical 
: building while it still stands. 
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picture shows a group of students from Center 
School in the middle to late 1930s--- 


back:Luvia Cook,Elizabeth Thayer,Ruth Peterson, 
Mary Costello,Margery Hughes 
front: Marie Cooke,June Gaskill 


THE STORY OF PULASKI BOULEVARD 


Dninamingvone, of’ dtsiprincipal streets after, Brigadier 
General Casimir Pulaski, Bellingham honored one of the American 
Revolution’s most heroic figures. 

Pulaski was a native of Lithuania, in Poland, and was born 
in 1747, son of a wealthy and prominent father, Count Pulaski. 

The young man’s education was formal, and although his 
studies prepared him for a life in civil law, his main 
interests were in a military career. 

As a Polish nobleman, he was involved in the 1769 
rebellion against Stanislaus, King of Poland. Although elected 
Commander-in-Chief in Poland, he joined in a failed attempt to 
seize and depose the king. 

Shortly thereafter, he fled to Turkey to join the Turks in 
their war against the Russians. As a result of this, and his 
activities in Poland, he lost his estate and title, and was 
outlawed. 

Pulaski then went to Paris where he met Benjamin Franklin, 
and there offered his services to the American Revolution. 

Bearing a letter of introduction from Franklin to General 
George Washington, the former Count came to America in 1777, 
and joined the army, serving as a volunteer in the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown under Washington. 

Having amply demonstrated his courage and military skills, 
he was appointed General in 1778, and placed in command of a 
brigade of cavalry, infantry and artillery. 

His unit gave outstanding service in the northern 
campaigns, warranting a special commendation from General 
Washington. 

In the Spring of 1778, he was ordered to Little Egg 
Harbor, to a position on the New Jersey coast. When about eight 
miles from Little Egg Harbor, he was ambushed by a British 
contingent, and in a furious battle that followed, lost a 
substantial number of his troops. It was said that a traitorous 
member of his staff had advised the British of his position, 
and the surprise was complete. 

This engagement was possibly the only one in which Pulaski 
suffered so severe a defeat. 

In 1779, his brigade supported actions in South Carolina, 
and Pulaski led the defense of Charleston in May of that year. 

In October of that same year, he was mortally wounded at 
the battle of Savannah, Georgia. 

He was carried to the United States brig Wasp, where he 
died. He was buried on St. Helen’s Island by his First 
Lieutenant and long-time friend Charles Litomski. 

It was not until 1825 that a memorial to General Pulaski 
was considered, and he was commemorated with General Nathaniel 
Greene of Rhode Island on a monument erected in 1829 in Johnson 
Square, Savannnah. 

A second monument in Chippewa Square in Savannah was built 
with money raised by a lottery in 1848. 

The name "Pulaski Boulevard" thus does honor to Bellingham 
and a distinguished officer of the Revolutionary War. 

FDD 


WHAT ARE SMALL TOWNS MADE OF? 


One of the largest towns in area in the state, land in 
Bellingham covers 18.5 sq. miles. The town lies on 
the western border of Norfolk County with its 
southern end bordering Rhode Island. Its Center is 30 
miles from Boston, 20 from Providence, and 20 from 
Worcester, the 3 cities that are the corner of "The 
Golden Triangle" with Bellingham pinpointed as the 
"Dreamed-of" industrial center. 

Near its. center is Saddleback Hill, part of the 
watershed between the Charles and Blackstone 
River Valleys. South Main Street runs over Scott Hill 
and the western border of Peter's River in the south of 
the town. Towards the middle of Peter's River is 
Silver Lake, farther down and a little above Rakeville 
is Jenckes'Reservoir while south of the reservoir is 
Bungay Brook, coming from Wrentham in the east. 

Franklin borders the town on the east. In this area, 
near Bald Hill, there was a well known mineral spring, 
once a natural resort for the Red Men Indians. The 
Charles River, flowing from Hopkinton and Milford, 
enters through Bellingham's northwest corner, turning 
east at the center of town to form Box Pond. Beaver 
Pond also flows in at this point. Flowing east for 2 
miles, it then runs north cutting off almost 1/3 of the 
town's surface from the rest. Most of this section was 

Rawson's Farm. 

Stall Brook flows from Milford into the Charles at 
North Bellingham. At the last two falls in the river are 
North Bellingham and Caryville, the latter bordering 
Medway and Franklin. Lake Hiawatha, in the 
southwest lies 1/3 in Blackstone and 2/3 in Belling- 
ham. It was at one time considered the most beautiful 
body of water in town. At one time, this area was 
called Cranberry Meadows and consisted mostly of 
marsh lands and bogs. Several roads were built later . 
Before 1940 only a few summer cottages surrounded 
the lake compared to several hundred cottages and year 
round homes surrounding it today. 

To travel from one end of the town to the other, one 
_ begins at the northeast corner(Medway) and follows 
Hartford Ave. for 3 miles, then North Main St. to the 
~ Center, South Main St. to Crooks' Corner and then 1 
mile on Pulaski Blvd. to Woonsocket. Hartford Ave. 
is the oldest street in town, laid out in 1670 from 
Medfield to Mendon, it was a part of the middle road 
from Boston to Hartford, CT. It was incorporated as 
_ a turnpike about 1796, and people paid a toll to use it. 
A toll house was located in the vicinity of Grove St. 
Partridgetown was on Farm St. where Rte. 495 
crosses,Crimpville was about where High St. meets 
North Main St. Four Corners are formed by the 
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crossing of Maple St. and Mechanic St. near the 
Franklin line. Rand's Crossing was located where the 
old railroad crossed Center St. by Railroad and Park 
St. 

In the early 1900s there were 2 lines of electric cars, 
the longer one from Caryville to Woonsocket, the other 
from Franklin to Milford. Both met at the Four 
Corners every hour. The town was also crossed by 3 
steam railroads; one from Boston(through Medway 
Village) to Woonsocket with local stations in Cary- 
ville, North Bellingham and Bellingham 
Junction(Depot ST.); a small track from Franklin to 
Milford and the third from Boston to Willimantic, 
CT. running through South Bellingham. 

In 1919, 2 residents had telephones in the Franklin 
exchange, 5 in Medway, 16 in Milford and 37 in 
Woonsocket. In 1969 Bellingham had its own 
telephone exchange with 2950 subscribers. It is _ 
nigh impossible to estimate the number of subscribers 
today. 

Cemeteries in the town have grown from the one in 
North Bellingham, known as "the burying place" in 
1718 to eight in 1955: to note-South Cemetery on 
Center St., Center Cemetery on Mechanic St.with a 
later addition known as Union Cemetery. The 
Scammel Cemetery on Depot St. ,Rakeville Cemetery 
on Lake St., and St.Jean de'Baptiste on Wrentham Rd. 
with yet one more on Center Street. | 

Bellingham has grown drastically since this article 
was originally written, but since there are so many 
new-comers moving into town, we felt it might prove 
as a good introduction to review some of these 
Statistics. 


%* An addendum to our article on the 1938 hurricane. 


Mrs. Marion A. White, born April 2, 1877, 
is a descendent of many of the early settlers and 
a resident of South Bellingham for many years. 

She has had enough interesting experiences 
to fill a book and many long walks through snow 
and bad weather in order to get to her job. 


Mrs. Marion A. White at work. 


During the hurricane of September 1938, 
Mrs. White stayed at her post in the Providence 
Journal Building taking care of the teletype 
machines; throughout the night marooned by 
the tidal wave. 


Holbrook Bell 
located in the steeple | 
of the First Baptist Church 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH-— 


Wooden Yoke 


%. 
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THE HOLBROOK BELL FOUNDRY OF EAST MEDWAY 


The business of manufacturing bells and church or town 
clocks, which, in former years gave employment to so many 
people, and contributed so much to the Prosperity of (this) 
place, and which carried the name of the town to almost every 
habitable portion of the country (if not the world), was 
established in 1816, by Major George Holbrook, who removed from 
Brookfield, Mass., where he first began the business in 1797. 
The reason for his removal from Brookfield was financial 
troubles caused by endorsing notes to a large amount for a 
Supposed friend. Major Holbrook being obliged to meet these | 
payments, was financially ruined. His successful business, and ; 
the beautiful home, famous among those of Worcester County for 
its elegance and generous hospitality, passed into the hands of 
Strangers. Broken in health and spirits he returned to his 
native town, Wrentham, Massachusetts. While residing there, he 
was informed that a bell was wanted for the new meeting-house 
in East Medway, and he secured the contract LOVCast 1 ten ne 
bell was the first cast, and the first which ever hung in a 
Steeple in the town. It was cast ina shanty standing on the 
site of the present residence of E. L. Holbrook, Esq. 
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Through the assistance of many friends, the shanty was 
built out of refuse lumber, and the melting furnace was built 
out of the condemned bricks of a neighbor’s brick kiln. Major 
Holbrook did the greater part of the work himself. The bell was 
cast in the presence of almost the whole population of the 
vicinity, in fact so great was the number of people, and so 
eager were all to see such an unusual sight, that the sides of 
the building were taken down, and the space for the workmen 
roped around, in order that the people might see, and the bell 
makers might have room to work. The first venture of the bell 
business was successful. A finely-cast, clear-toned bell, 
weighing 1,208 pounds was cast. The bell for many years called 
the good people of the parish together for the worship of God, 
and to all other public gatherings. The coming of Major 
Holbrook into the town had been opposed by very many good and 
well-to-do people, who objected to his becoming a citizen, for 
fear that he would become a pauper and a charge upon the town; 
but immediately upon his successful production of a bell which 
pleased them, and of which they were very proud, offers of 
assistance poured in from every side, and a large and 
successful business was established, one foundry after another 


being built, each one larger and more complete than its 
predecessor. It is an interesting fact that Major Holbrook in 
early life had been an apprentice in the bell foundry and 
clock-making business to Paul Revere, of Revolutionary fame, 
for whom he entertained a warm friendship until his death. 

The Holbrook bell foundry was in reality, though not 
legally, the successor of the famous Revere bell foundry, as 
during the years 1816-1820 it was the only establishment of its 
kind in America. The business was successfully carried on, by 
four successive generations of the same family, until the year 
1880, when the proprietor accepted a position offered him in 
the Pension Office Department, Washington, D.C., and sold the 
valuable patterns and franchise to parties in San Francisco, 
California, who had long been endeavoring to acquire the same. 

During the period of its existence, over eleven thousand 
bells were cast at this establishment, and sent to all parts of 
the United States, British Provinces, Mexico and the Sandwich 
Islands. As to the reputation of the Holbrook bells, they were 
everywhere celebrated. They were exhibited at the industrial 
exhibitions throughout the country, and came in competition 
with the bells of others, and always achieved the highest 
awards; and never, in a single instance, receiving any but the 
highest award. Among other awards was the grand gold medal from 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Association, of Boston, 
for general superiority and pure musical tone, and this on 
occasion when the proprietor of the principal rival in the 
business was President of the Association, and had many bells 
on exhibit at the same time. On another occasion, the grand 
gold medal of honor of the American Institute of New York was 
awarded to the Holbrook foundry for undoubted superiority and 
general excellence, as compared with the production of others, 
and for the pure and musical tones and extraordinary vibrations 
of their bells. In fact the very flattering testimonial from 
this association, which accompanied the medal, denominated the 
production of the Holbrook foundry as the standard bells of 
America, a declaration which the proprietors pointed to with no 
little pride, holding it, in their estimation, higher than 
patents of nobility, or of lordly birth. These complimentary 
testimonials were from leading musical men and mechanics of the 
country, among whom were Dr. Lowell Mason, Mr. George J. Webb, 
and James Chickering, Esq., the famous piano manufacturer of 
Boston. Sag pe 


Major George Holbrook, who established the foundry, was a 
man who had great ingenuity, and could work his way out of any 
mechanical predicament, and could successfully plan and lay out 
the work for others, though he possessed no great faculty of 
doing the work himself. It is to his son, Colonel George H. 
Holbrook, who became an eminent musician, that is due the 
credit of improving the tone of the bells, and changing them 
from noisy machines to musical instruments. This justly 
celebrated musician succeeded his father in the business, which 


he prosecuted until 1872. He was justly regarded as the 
foremost bell maker in America. 

The business was for several years in charge of E. L. 
Holbrook, Esq., the son of Colonel Holbrook, until he entered 
the business of manufacturing church organs, which was more 
agreeable to him, and for which his superior musical education 
preeminently fitted him. Mr. E. H. Holbrook, a grandson of 
Colonel Holbrook, in 1868 became associated with his 
grandfather in the in the business and in 1872 succeeded ta the 
full ownership of control of the same, until it was 
relinquished in 1880. Very few business houses, which were in 
existence in 1816, and which have been constantly carried on by 
the members of the same family, can now be found in the town or 
vicinity. Few families have ever associated in a business so 
long continued, and on which they can look back on with so much 
to be proud of, and so little to regret, as the proprietors of 
the Holbrook Bell Foundry. EDD 


Yown Memory Lane For years, "The Old Oaken Bucket" 


used to be sung ih our schools all 
over the nation. It was composed in 1818 by Samual Wood- 
worth who was very friendly with the minister of the Cen- 
ter Baptist Church,,Rev. Nehemiah Lovell, who lived in the 
Baptist Farsonage on Mendon Street, now the home of our 
plumbing inspector, Thomas Heavey- Mr. Woodworth rewrote 
the song in his own handwriting as a favor for his old 
friend while visiting in Bellingham, and that manuscript 
was willed by the decendents of the Lovell Family to Brown 
University and the Center Baptist Church has a photo-static 
copy of it. According to John Lundvall, historian of the 
Church, the composer of this famous song was in Bellingham 
between the years of 1840 or 1842. 


Few people realize how much history and tradition there is 
in Bellingham, and in future issues of Crimpville Corments, 
we hope to bring out more historical facts. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 


Words by Samuel Woodworth 


How dear to this heart are the scenes 
of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them 
to view, 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep 
tangled wildwood 
And ev'ry loved spot which my infancy 
knew. 
The wide-spreading stream, the mill 
that stood by it, 
The bridge and the rock where the 
cataract fell; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house 
night it, 
And e’en the rude bucket that hung 
in the well 


Chorus: 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound 
bucket 
The moss-cover’d bucket that hung in 
the well. 


The moss-covered bucket I hail as a 
treasure, 
For often at noon, when returned 
from the field. 
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1 found it the source of an exquisite 
pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature 
can yield, 
How ardent I seized it with hands that 
were glowing! 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom 
it fell; 
Then soon with the emblem of truth 
overflowing; 
And dripping with coolness it rose 
from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim 
to receive it, 
As poised on the curb it reclined to 
my lips! 
Not a full flowing goblet could tempt me 
to leave it, A 
‘Though fill'd with the nectar that 
Jupiter sips, 
And now far removed from the loved 
situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively 
swell; 
As fancy reverts to my father’s 
plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket that hung in 
the well. 


The oldest church still in existence 
in Bellingham was built by Malachi and 
Appleton Ballard of Medway at a cost of 
$2,600. A bell was purchased for the steeple 
in 1833. The inscription on the bell reads, 
'Cast by G.H.Holbrook, EAST MEDWAY ,MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 1833'. The wooden yoke housing the 
bell weighed 70 pounds and was carved from 
one piece of locally cut white oak. The 
hardware was forged by local artisans and 
may very well contain iron mined here in 
Bellingham. | 

The church bells were rung on Sundays 
and also to alarm the community in the event 
of an emergency. In 1840, during the Rhode 


Island Dorr War ‘an alarm had been rung out 
by the church bell and the militia company 
called to arms'.* On June 17, 1939, the 
steeple was struck by lightning creating a 
small amount of damage. 


Ernest Godbout 
standing by new yoke 


After 165 years of service a severe crack 
formed on the original wood bell yoke. The 
bell was endangered of falling from the 
steeple so under the direction of Ernest 
Godbout, the wooden yoke was replaced. In 
the process this original yoke was donated 
to the museum where it remains on display. 

The wood for the new yoke is again cut from 
local white oak from the Peter Brook Sawmill. 

Damien St.Louis of North Smithfield, R.I. 
used the origianl iron hardware to remount the 
1833 Holbrook bell to it's new yoke. The only 
other work done on the bell was in November 
1988 when Doc Coffin of Charles River Grove 
replaced the ball bearings on the shaft of 
the bell. Thanks to the dedication of Ernest 
Godbout and others, once again the ringing of 
this historic bell is heard throughout the 
valley. 

*John Albee-Confessions of Boyhood £.7. 


Damien St.Louis 
(note: Town Hall in background) 


BITS 'n PIECES 


Governor Bellingham never visited Bellingham. 


Did you know there are only 3 places named Bellingham in our nation? There is Bellingham, 
Washington--Bellingham, Minnesota--and our Town. 


Bellingham does not have a Main Street. 


Bellingham's Ist two settlers were Jacob Bartlett, a Quaker and Nicholas Cook, a Baptist. 
Jacob Bartlett purchased the 1st lot of land in 1696. In 1706, Nicholas Cook asked that both 
settlers be relieved of taxes as they were very poor. 


"Bad officials are elected by good people who don't vote." 


The North Bellingham Cemetery is older than the town itself. It was used as far back as 1718. 
The town was incorporated in 1719. 

In 1765, Bellingham's population was 461. 

In 1915,Bellingham's population was 1,953. 

In 1995, Bellingham's population was 14,251. 


In 1828, Bellingham was "an active and flourishing manufacturing town". 


A lockup for vagrants was built in 1875(behind the Town Hall) and was kept well-filled for 
some years. 


The rung of a ladder was never meant to rest upon but only to hold a man's foot to enable him 
to put the other foot somewhat higher. 


At the Town Meeting of Nov.5,1895, voters were recorded as being 81-35 against woman's 
suffrage. How times have changed!! 


In 1899,Bellingham had 44 miles of road: 14 in the North, 14 in the Center, and 16 in the 
South. All were dirt. Today there are well-over 100 miles of paved roads. 


In 1922. all town schools were closed at the end of the year(Dec.) because of lack of fuel. 


WHY I CLING TO LIFE 


I have been held up, held down, sand-bagged, walked upon, sat upon, 
flattened out and squeezed by the Income Tax, the beer Tax, the spirits Tax, 
the motor Tax, and by every society, organization and club that the inventive 
mind of man can think of to extract what I may or may not possess — for the 
Red Cross, the black cross, the ivory cross, the double cross, and for every 
Hospital in town or country. 


‘The government has governed by business till I don't know who runs it. 
I am inspected, suspected, examined, re-examined, informed, required, and 
commanded, so that I don't know who I am, where I am, or why I am here at all. 


All I know is that I am supposed to be an.inexhaustible supply of money 
for every need, desire, or hope of the human race, and because I will not go 
out and beg, borrow, or steal money to give away, I am being cussed, discussed, 
boycotted, talked about, talked to, lied to, lied about, held up, hung up, 
rung up, robbed, and damned near ruined. The only reason why I cling to life 
at all is to see what the h .1 is going to happen next. 


written in 1970 
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QUESTIONS (?) & ANSWERS (!) 


Question: What is Fool's Gold? Was there 

any in Bellingham? 

Answer: Fool's Gold appears as glittering 

small flakes of iron and copper sulfides, 

known as pyrites, in rocks, bearing a 

Strong resemblance to real gold ore. 
Webster's Dictionary defines a fool as 


a simpleton, a dolt.'’ But there have been | i 


many, many persons who were not simpletons 
or dolts who have been deceived by Fool's 
Gold. 

In the Gold Rush days of 1849, thous- 
ands of otherwise sensible persons found 
these glittering rocks, and invariably 
lost their senses. 

In nearby Medway, a so-called ''strike'"' 
was made on the banks of Charles River, 
near Sanford Street. Upon the cry of 
Gold! Gold on Paul's Hill!" merchants 
left their stores, workers left their 
shops, and housewives rushed to the site. 

Alas! Only iron pyrites were found, 
and no pure gold. 

In Bellingham, Fool's Gold was found at 
Qua Hill on Maple Street, and Historical 
Commission Chairman Emest Taft noted that 
similar finds were reported in South Bell- 
ingham in the Harpin Street area. 

Similarly, Diamond Hill received its 
name from outcroppings of rocks bearing 
flakes that looked like diamonds, but were 
fragments of mica or crystal formations. 

There were also instances of "salted" 
mines, where dustings of actual gold were 


Sprinkled in false mines, in an attempt to ' 


persuade gullible investors to spend vast 
sums of money in the hope of riches. It 


The FRIENDS of HISTORY have recently 
offered for sale 2 (4x6) postcards 
(full color) 


! of Bellingham scenes. 
| 
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was in Norfolk, Mass., many years ago, that! 


Such a scam was operated. This was at 


least one basis for the old saying "A fool : 


and his money are soon parted." 

These mineralogical oddities are still 
being found, particularly in glacial de- 
posits in New Hampshire and Vermont, and 
in quarries locally. 

So if you find one of these interest- 
ing mineral formations, enjoy it as a 


curio; don't plan on using it as a vehicle : 


ST. BRENDAN'S CATHOLIC CHURCH 


4 
4 
+ 
f 
\ 
t 


: If you are interested in: buying some, 
: send your order and 50¢ each card 
: plus 32¢ postage to 


FRIENDS of HISTORY 
c/o Historical Museum 
3 Common St. 


| 


to early and prosperous retirement - unless ; Bellingham,MA 02019 


of course, you know someone who fits 
Webster's definition.... 
FDD 


matt es 


At the Historical Museum we introduced them to a 
look at their heritage and sent them scurrying for related 
information via a 'scavenger hunt'......They also visited 

HISTORICAL FIELD TRIP the 'new' Town Common and through the historical 
pictures gained an insight into what Bellingham used to 


Wouldn't it have been interesting to take an Historical _ 00k like......At Lakeview Farms they took an old- | 
Field Trip when you and I were in the Sth grade? That's fashioned hayride and learned of some of the activities 
just what the 5th grade classes of Stall Brook teachers, which took place there in years past.......From there 
Mr. Delaney, Mr. Paul and Mrs. Blanchette did for 3 they visited Silver Lake to learn of it's traditions. This 
days this fall.....Sad, but true, NOW you and | are part area was once a well-known amusement park. It drew 
of that history. crowds from all over New England. 


ELLINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY 


BF Bonn’ Bande Se 


It was a full, interesting and educational trip. More 
power to these teachers who stress the fact that our own 
we town, Bellingham, is an exceptional place to live in and 

The students have been "digging into" Bellingham’s learn about. Thank you, teachers! !!!! 

Past and Present as part of a Social Studies curriculum. 


SER AE 


DONATIONS 


Helen Dufresne 

Arthur White 

Phyllis Rhodes 

Gordon Curtis 

F.D.Donovan 

Raymond & Claire Lemire 
Eileen(Buckley)Kenyon 
George Bourcier 

Albert & Eunice Clark 

Shirley Scales 

Winona & Stanley Chamberlin 
Deborah & William Baisley 
Toni Picariello 

Russell Wilson 

Edward & Joanne Guzowski 
Emerson & Virginia Eldredge 
Janet(Brown)Roach 

Bruce & Andrea Crossman 


Dorothy Spencer 
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| State Bird (c tor! Bird egg oie | 
"The CHICKADEE So EF 


; (Penthestes atri- os iG 
Cass 


capillus) was adopted as the » 
‘official State Bird by the Massachusetts — : 
Legislature on March 21, 1941. It is also known 
as the titmouse, tomtit, and the dickybird, and 
. itis one of the most familiar of the North Ameri- 
can birds. It is from four to five inches in size, 
its tail accounting for nearly half its length. The 
general coloring is ashy-grey, the back having a 
‘ brownish tinge; the crown, nape, chin, and throat 
are black, and the cheeks white. It nests ina 
“ stump, tree, or fence post close to the ground, ' 
and broods twice a year. It is a cheerful bird\ 
‘. and has a pleasing call: “Chick-adee-dee-dee". 


State Beverage - 
CRANBERRY JUICE was named the everace 
of the Commonwealth on May 4, 1970, This“ 
was a tribute to the great Massachusetts cran- , 
berry industry, which grows the Belts crop | 
in the world, — / 


State Cookie  —_ > a 

The CHOCOLATE CHIP COOKIE: was ‘desig. 
nated the official cookie of the Common- > 
wealth on July 9, 1997. A third grade class from 
Somerset proposed the bill to honor the \ 
cookie, invented in 1930 at the Toll paoae Res. 

eet hae taurant in Whitman. ie \ ran, 

Stats Dessert ~ ater : tisk Raacpagmmmener” 858 ale 

. ‘The BOSTON CREAM PIE, Erenred nthe; State Muffin epee emt 
19th century, was chosen as the official state =. The schoolchildren of Massachenette peti- 


dessert on December 12, 1996. Acivics class ‘, tioned for the CORN MUFFIN, a staple of New 


from Nortog High School sponsored the bill. England cooking, and the pease made it: 
The pie beat out other candidates, including. official in 1986, E wale 


the Toll House cookie and Indian pudding, « 


7 


* Mammal 
lame: (or Marine a 


The RIGHT WHALE (Eubabalena Glacialis) _ 
was so called because the flourishing whaling | 
gi industry in Massachusetts found the cetacean © 
the “right” whale.to hunt, especially before 
1750. Unfortunately, the large, slow-moving 
mammal, which is found nearer shore than many 
; other whales, was hunted nearly to extinction 
"* and is only now rebuilding its population. The 
Legislature adopted the whale in March 1980. - ET 
¢ Wore oe ie ee \ aes ele 
ES a oes a ait ; ek south -13- 


Massachusetts State Symbols 


+; Emblem) \'v < £7 


State Cat“. 


REPRINTED BY THE BHC 
FROM A STATE PUBLIC DOCUMENT: 


Ts, State Horse . 


: ‘ (or Horse Emblem) 


- The MORGAN HORSE 
(Equus cabullus _ 
morganensis), descended ‘ 
‘from a little bay stallion’ . 
born in West Springfield, “ 


- MA, in 1789, who could outrun and outwork any ° 


horse brought against him. Named “Figure” by, 


~ his owner, schoolteacher and singing master 
-. Justin Morgan, in later years he was known by 


his master’s own name, “Justin Morgan”. The 


. gallant little horse died in Vermont in 1821 at— - e 


the age of 32; the sturdy breed bearing his **:'> 


- Mame was adopted as the state horse in 1970.’ . - 


The Sacred Cod Wy 


Indians aie ia a used the cod as com- 
mon food and fertilizer. A sculpture of a cod, 
carved out,of a solid piece of pine, hangs in the 
House of Representatives as a tribute to this 
useful aquatic creature. 

The Senate has a wrought iron chandelier 
with a fish woven into the design. This is called ' 
the “Holy Mackerel” in response to the House's 
famous Sacred Cod. ._ | 


State 


_Game Bird 23338 


(or Game Bird : 


Hae 


‘The WILD \." 
TURKEY | \° 
(Meleagris . 

_ gallopavo), which was a eee 
; eaten at the first Thanksgiving, was désignated 
the state game bird on December 23, 1991. 


: . % * + ; \ \ . 
pee Soars ' ya Ng ag: 
5 : n res ‘e 


(or Cat Emblem) Tay oH 
“The TABBY CAT (Felis... 
7 familiaris) was made the official 
state cat in 1988, in response to 
‘ the wishes of the schoolchildren 
of Pnsechiisevts, | : 


Al 
Ul 
» 


} 
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PILGRIM PLYMOUTH.—No. 6. : LEYDEN STREET, FIRST STREET LAID OUT IN NEW ENGLAND. S 


THE FIRST STREET, NOW LEYDEN STREET. 


Town Square is at the head of Leyden Strect, Cie first strect of Plymouth, upon each side of 
which the Pilgrims built their earliest dwellings. Facing down the Square is seen the Church 
of the lirst Parish, now of the Unitarian denomination, The first church edifice built was to the 
right of this and a little farther down the hill. The present church was built in 1830. At the 
right hand, looking upward, not shown in the view, is the Chureh of the Pilertmage, Congre- 
gitionalist, built in 1840. The building seen in the right hand lower corner is Odd Fellows’ DEATHS 
Block, a very handsome building, erected upon the site of a house owned and occupied, in the 
early days of the Colony, by Goy. Willian Bradford. On the left can be seen a small part of 
the ‘Town House. ‘This was built in 1758 by the Colony as 1 Court House, the ‘Town of Plymouth 


Normand G. Caron 


paying a part of the cost for its use as a Town House, When the present Court House was built Florence (Dolly Nicholson) Tellier 
viii Lilies ai rene fie tes be Bed ihe wet ee ws a ; elite dade pal wii in “ Paul Devit 
right hand eorner can be sec the entrance to the old Burial Hill. Lhe venerable clins that shade Catherine et Kahlenbeck 
aba dice tcetinnmrcersit nn: iemea el | Umma! | Zsaseire ae oi: 
George S. Smith 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF PLYMOUTII VIEWS AND PILGRIM SOUVENIRS TO Lucy C. Mecure 
A. S. BURBANK, Bookseller and Stationer, Donna Lee (Isherwood) Daley 
Oop Frtrows’ But.pine, - . 6 Main Srreer, PLymouri, Mass. Diane S. (Bliss) Diaz 
Virginia J. (Johnson) Tully 
Judith O. Vekeman 


Dorothy W. Sohl 
Paul J. Perry 


Every great man is a little of a fool, and if he is a very hig heaters 
great man, he is in some particulars also a great fool. Gregg S. Smi re 
It's only the mediocre people who never do anything George H. Hensche 


; 6 cae Imelda L. Ansell 
silly... W.Nutting---1923 Eugene Lubash 


Anna M. (Heroux) Bega 
William J. Powers 
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Letters...We get 
letters... 


Gentlemen: 

Thank you for answering my questions in issue 
#142. It made my day. I enjoy reading the Crimp-ville 
Comments, it takes me back to my childhood in 
Bellingham. I still remember my teachers in grade- 
school. I went from kindergarten to 6th grade and then 
we moved to Pawtucket. I think that's when they 
discontinued the 9th grade. 

I may be wrong but my sister Florence said 
"she,her sister Claire, her brothers Victor and Clarence 
went to Bellingham Grammar School for 9 years and 
then to Milford High School? 

I wasn't there in the 1938 hurricane. The house we 
lived in in Pawtucket had all cracked plaster walls by 
the house bending in the wind. I know of Carroll 
White's barn on Mendon St. I lived on Mechanic St. 
on Rte. 140 at the Bellingham 4 Corners. 

Thanks again. George Bourcier 


To the Commission, 

My name is Raymond A. Lemire. I'm 73 years old 
and born on Pothier St. in the south end of 
Bellingham. I'm very much into reading about 
Bellingham and all there is to the history of Belling- 
ham . I have lived in all parts of the town, South, 
Center and North. This is why I can relate to all the 
Comments. 


Dear Sirs: 
I enjoy every issue of Crimpville Comments. I 
grew up in North Bellingham. 
Enclosed is a down payment to keep me on the 
mailing list. 
Thank you, Eileen Buckley Kenyon 


Dear Sirs: 
Please find enclosed a small contribution to the 
Crimpville Comments. I look forward to receiving it. 
In case there are any left in Bellingham that recall 
the Hunter family, Lois Hunter celebrated her 95th 
birthday in July. Her 4 children grandchildren and 2 


great grandchildren gathered at youngest sons Jim's 
house in Gainsville, Florida. We came from 
California, Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. It was a great time for 
us all. 

Sincerely, Shirley Hunter Scales 


(Since receiving this letter, we have been made aware 
that in November, Lois Hunter passed away.) 


Mr. Taft, 

I also remember 'The Big One' with no name of 
1938. My family lived at 140 Mechanic St., the old 
Nason house is gone now, but it was right across the 
street from the new Post Office. It was a very large 
house, I think it had 12 rooms. The Nason's lived in 
one side and the Wilson's in the other side. The day of 
the storm us kids were put down cellar to stay. Every 
once in a while one corner of that big house would lift 
up about 4 inches(maybe more) and we saw big Coke 
signs going through the air, trees rooted up, roofs off 
houses. Mr. Nason raised R. I.. Reds chickens and his 
hen houses would just explode and the air would fill 
up with red chickens. My father and brothers helped 
Mr. Nason burn and bury lots of them. I will never 
forget that. 

I went into the Air Force and lived on the Texas 
Coast for 44 years and have been through lots of 
storms, but no snow to shovel, just lots of heat. 

I didn't get to go home this year, maybe next year 
and I'll come by to see you. I want to thank you and 


{ The Crimpville Comments and the Historical 


Commission for keeping it going. It brings me back to 
my childhood in Bellingham from 1933 to 1951. 
Thank you again. Russell J.Wilson 
from South Texas 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
by 
Sara Teasdale 

Dawn turned on her purple pillow 

And late, late came the winter day. 
Snow was curved to the boughs of the willow 

The sunless world was white and gray. 
At noon we heard a bluejay scolding, 

At five the last thin light was lost. 
From the snow-banked windows faintly holding 

The feathered filigree of frost. 


BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
3 Common Street 
Bellingham, Mass. 02019 
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